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is to be hoped that potential laborers in the foreign mission field may 
profit by it, in which case this volume will not have been written in 
vain. 

Not to missionaries alone, but also to all interested in the solution of 
the negro problem in this country, Mr. Dowd has rendered a valuable 
service by revealing the sociological conditions of the negro in his native 
land, and it is greatly to the author's credit that he writes of the black 
man's character and capacities with a studied impartiality. 

Of the book as a whole it must be said that it leaves on the mind 
of the reader the impression of a conscientious inventory. In these days 
we need not be surprised to meet among newly developed types of book- 
making a card-catalogue type. A compendium of this kind is useful to 
the casual reader, and much more so to the student, but is lacking in the 
sustained interest which a well-planned scientific work may share with a 
successful piece of literature, by wise observance of emphasis and subor- 
dination. Mr. Dowd gives ample references ; his bibliography would, how- 
ever, be of more service if the initials of authors were included. Every 
one has experienced the loss of time in looking up authors with no other 
clue to their identity than such common names as Clark, Eobinson, 
Ward. Also the frequent references to Fritsch in the bibliography do not 
mention which book of his is cited. 



C. H. Hawes. 



Univebsitt of Wisconsin. 



The Philosophy of Common Sense. Frederic Harrison. New York: 

The Macmillan Co. 1907. Pp. xxxvi + 418. 

"I admit that metaphysicians, even of these latter days, exhibit 
extraordinary subtlety and intellectual power. I agree with them that 
no man can pretend to speak about philosophy at all unless he has done 
his best to master the vast evolution of metaphysical thought. I have 
done this." In this condescending sentence the former president of the 
English Positive Committee introduces a volume which consists in the 
main of papers read at the Metaphysical Society between the years 1871 
and 1880. Submitted in his old age " to all who are seeking some sound 
basis of life," the work exhibits a philosophical Bourbon who learns 
nothing and forgets nothing; for since he was affected by the philosophy 
of his youth the writer seems to have been affected by little else. To 
him, as to a courtier of the ancien regime, the light of knowledge was 
considered to have come to a focus in one brilliant personality. Comte 
was his king, and the law of the three states his law. 

It will be remembered that the French philosopher summed up in his 
theory of the three stages — theological, metaphysical, and positive — the 
essential steps in human progress, and in reaching the positive stage 
appeared, at least to this his disciple, to have reached the limit of prog- 
ress. But Harrison did not go far enough. If there be any value in 
the positivist's synthesis, it lies in the fact that it represents a recurring 
process, and not an arrested cycle of development. Thus in the history 
of American speculation, native thought, passing through the theological 
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stage in Puritanism, the metaphysical in deism, the positive in realism, 
did not stop there, hut, in a measure, reversed itself. After the " com- 
mon sense " period there was a return of " metaphysical " interests in 
the idealism of Emerson, and all the strictures of the positivists against 
transcendentalism do but prove that it satisfied a persistent human 
demand. But neither have " theological " interests died out in the 
land, for the present revival of interest in the philosophy of religion is 
manifest in its mystical aspects among the uncritical " new thoughters," 
and in its practical side among the hypercritical pragmatists. Hence 
to the observer of recurrent mutations of belief the Comtean formula is 
not adequate. The metaphysical interest is not to be confined within a 
closed and static circle, but should rather be considered a vital and per- 
manent issue among men. So, instead of the law of the three states, 
one would prefer Vico's cycle of belief, or, better still, a conception of 
the intellectual life as a cycloid, a curve traced by a point of an ever 
moving wheel. 

I. WOODBRIDGE RlLEY. 

Vassae College. 

Are Mental Processes in Space f Wit P. Montague. The Monist, 
January, 1908. Pp. 21-29. 

Two important arguments against the existence of mental processes 
in space are (1) that they would then have definite spatial figure and 
be spatially related to one another; and (2) that all space is continu- 
ously filled with matter so that no room is left for psychical or non- 
physical states. But sensory qualities, save those of sight and touch, 
are felt as neither punctifonn nor figured, and yet as definitely located 
in space. "And as for the mentioned non-spatiality of the relations 
between mental processes, experience offers countless instances of rela- 
tions equally non-spatial, but which subsist between things about whose 
existence in space there is no question. Such, for example, are the rela- 
tions of likeness and difference, harmony and dissonance, etc." And as 
to the second objection, Professor Montague finds that potential energy 
is something which, although as immaterial as consciousness, exists in 
space; and has a further resemblance to consciousness in being, as it 
were, physically invisible. This last property it is which prevents one 
from believing that consciousness is a mode of motion, or kinetic energy; 
but we can not "so easily dismiss the proposition that consciousness is 
a mode of potential energy. It may be said that the experience of stress 
or strain is not any more like the psychical in general than is the ex- 
perience of motion. We must remember, however, that as velocity can 
be transformed into energy of acceleration, so acceleration can pass into 
the second derivative of the velocity. The modes of potential energy 
into which nerve currents and other motions can pass include in addi- 
tion to acceleration, the whole endless series of higher derivatives of 
space with regard to time, and in these purely intensive magnitudes and, 
their mutual relations and combinations we have a system which is suffi- 
ciently rich and complex to express the manifoldness and multidimen- 



